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THE CRISIS 


IN DISARMAMENT 


VENTS of the past two weeks have dispelled 

any hope which might still exist that the 
Disarmament Conference, after a year of dis- 
heartening effort, might avoid the danger of 
complete breakdown. Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald’s hurried visit to Geneva on March 12 
coincided with a state of political tension in Eu- 
rope which appears more threatening than any 
situation since 1914. The anxiety already aroused 
by Hitler’s victory in Germany has been increased 
by reports that Poland has reinforced the Wester- 
platte garrison in Danzig and that armed German 
Nazis have occupied a fort in the demilitarized 
zone opposite Strassburg. 

To these disturbing events the virtual deadlock 
reached by the Disarmament Conference itself on 
March 7 added another potential danger of con- 
flict. The Conference resumed its work on Feb- 
ruary 2—one year after its first meeting—with 
a general debate on the French plan for disarma- 
ment. This plan, it will be recalled, rested upon 
a general agreement implementing the Kellogg 
Pact with provisions for consultation and sanc- 
tions, and a special organization for Continental 
Europe based on a uniform military system and 
a European security pact.* The security issue 
was referred to the Political Commission where 
it was discussed in relation to the European pact, 
while questions of disarmament were reserved for 
the General Commission itself. 

From the outset the discussions revealed a 
widening breach between France and the states 
determined to preserve the status quo on the one 
hand, and Germany and Italy, leaders of the re- 
visionist bloc, on the other. To the revisionist 
powers the French plan was unacceptable in 
many vital respects. Germany criticized the plan 
for its failure to provide for effective reduction 
or the abolition of aggressive weapons. It raised 


*W. T. Stone, “The Herriot Disarmament Plan,” 


Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 1, November 4, 1932. 


objections to the European security pact and the 
proposed international force, as well as the inter- 
national control of civil aviation. Meanwhile 
France, alarmed by the triumph of Hitlerism in 
Germany, declined to consider further reductions 
except as part of the general plan for security. 
When the principle of the French security pact 
was put to a vote on March 7, fourteen countries, 
including France and the Little Entente, voted in 
favor, while five—Germany, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Holland—voted against. Moreover, an 
effort to appoint a committee to study the pro- 
posal further was blocked when Germany and 
Italy refused to participate on the ground that 
they could not cooperate on a proposal to which 
they were opposed. 

Some progress appeared to have been made on 
March 2 when the Political Commission, with 
several states abstaining, unanimously adopted a 
British proposal to renounce the use of force in 
the settlement of international disputes between 
European states. This proposal supplements the 
Anti-War Pact which, while renouncing war, 
does not refer explicitly to acts of force. The 
United States abstained from this vote, appar- 
ently on the ground that the proposed agreement 
would affect only European countries. 

Another effort to clarify the Anti-War Pact 
and the League Covenant was made by the Soviet 
delegation which on February 6 proposed a defi- 
nition of “aggressor” nation. The Soviet defini- 
tion would make the use of armed force in the 
territory of another state an act of aggression, 
regardless of the justification. Apparently be- 
cause of its possible effect on the Far Eastern 
controversy, the Soviet definition was viewed with 
extreme caution by the great powers, and was 
criticized by Great Britain and the United States 
as well as Japan. 

A complete breakdown of the Disarmament 
Conference at this time would not only increase 
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existing tension in Europe, but would further im- 
pair the prestige of the League and seriously 
jeopardize the chances for progress at the World 
Economic Conference. In this crisis, despite its 
preoccupation with domestic affairs, the United 
States is compelled to assume its share of respon- 
sibility. Since December 11, 1982, when Norman 
Davis helped to bring Germany back to the Con- 
ference, the United States has contributed noth- 
ing to the disarmament negotiations. A sign that 
the Roosevelt Administration might soon act 
with regard to disarmament, however, was given 
on March 14, when it announced that it would 
participate in the work of the League’s special 
advisory committee on the Far East. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


Fascism or Democracy in Austria? 


The sweeping victory won by the German Nazis 
on March 5 precipitated a political crisis in 
Austria where Chancellor Dollfuss, with the 
backing of President Miklas, proclaimed a dic- 
tatorial régime on March 7, ostensibly for the 
purpose of forestalling a Hitlerite putsch. The 
Chancellor’s proclamation, which prohibited all 
political meetings and parades and imposed vari- 
ous restrictions on the press, was issued immedi- 
ately following a mass demonstration of Austrian 
National Socialists in Vienna, at which speakers 
had urged union with Germany under Hitler. 
Resort to dictatorial methods was facilitated by 
the suspension of Parliament, whose principal of- 
ficers had resigned a few days earlier owing to 
disagreement regarding the treatment of railway 
workers who had participated in a recent strike. 


The position of the Dollfuss Cabinet, controlled 
by the Christian Socialists who represent Catho- 
lic and bourgeois interests, appears precarious. 
It is opposed, on the one hand, by the National 
Socialists, who are rapidly winning adherents 
among the small bourgeoisie and the unemployed 
youth of all classes but are as yet unrepresented 
in Parliament, and on the other by the Social 
Democrats, who rule the city and province of 
Vienna and are supported chiefly by workers and 
intellectuals. The National Socialists regard the 
Dollfuss régime as a stop-gap, to be followed soon 
by a Fascist dictatorship, while the Social Demo- 
crats, perhaps the most radical socialist party in 
Europe, are prepared to resist Dollfuss’ dicta- 
torial methods with all the means at their com- 
mand, including a general strike. Divided as 
they are on internal policies, Social Democrats 
and Christian Socialists are at one in opposing 
Hitlerism, and appear to be in agreement on two 
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issues—that no new elections should be held at P yy 


present, for fear that some forty National So. 
cialists might be returned to Parliament, and that 
Austria should not unite with Germany as long ag 
the latter is ruled by Fascists. The outcome of 
this struggle between Fascism and democracy in 
Austria cannot but be watched with anxiety 
throughout Europe. Should Fascism triumph, 
the spectre of a German-Austrian-Hungarian- 
Italian bloc which has long haunted the chan- 
celleries of France and the Little Entente might 
become a reality, and Austria might once more 
serve as the starting-point of a European conflict. 
V. M. D. 
High Tension in Danzig 
On March 6 the Poles landed 100 marines at 


their Westerplatte munition dump, situated at the | 


entrance of the harbor of the Free City of Danzig, 
to reinforce the 88 Polish guards maintained 
there with the permission of the League of Na- 
tions Council. This action, doubtless motivated 
by increased nervousness since Hitler’s accession 
to power in Germany, resulted the following day 
in the mobilization of part of the Danzig Home 
Guards. Unconfirmed rumors are rife regarding 
concentration of Polish troops in the Corridor and 
at the neighboring Polish port of Gdynia. The 
League Acting High Commissioner in Danzig, 
M. Rosting, was not consulted by the Poles in re- 
gard to their reinforcement of the Westerplatte 
guard, although the agreement regarding policing 
of the munition dump requires the High Com- 
missioner’s previous permission for such action. 
The Danzig authorities brought the affair to the 
attention of the League Council, and on March 14 
Poland promised the Council to withdraw the ex- 
tra guards immediately and unconditionally. The 
Danzig representative, for his part, then advised 
the Polish Foreign Minister that the Free City 
would take adequate measures to assure Polish 
security in the Westerplatte. 

For ten years the Westerplatte munition dump 
has been a serious bone of contention between 


Danzig and Poland, and since the erection of | 
Gdynia the Danzigers have maintained that there | 


is no justification for such a dump, the strategie 
position of which is regarded as a menace to the 
Free City. The re-emergence of the affair at this 
time is a significant indication of the inflammable 
character of the situation in the Corridor. 


M.S. W. 


The Art of Central Banking, by R. G. Hawtrey. New | 


York, Longmans Green, 1982. $5.00 

An extremely valuable study of central banking policy 
and monetary problems prepared by one of the experts 
who contributed to the Macmillan report. 
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